THE   CAPITAL

the citizen taking the air on the leads of his house
was sometimes driven indoors by (to use Pepys's
graphic phrase) "the stink of shying of a shitten
pot," The most cultured, however nice in their
own tastes, were utterly innocent of public sani-
tary sense, the refined Lord Guilford installing a
pump to drive the piled ordure from his cellar
into the street.5

Public conveniences there were none. The
polite would step aside to an alehouse, those less
so to the street wall. Mrs. Pepys, taken ill at
the theatre, unconcernedly went out into Lin-
coln's Inn Walks and "there in a corner did her
business." Even in their houses our ancestors
did not always employ the houses of office that
the richer among them tucked away in cellar or
on leads; Pepys himself occasionally made use of
the bedroom chimney. All this seems revolting
to modern taste, but it is needed to correct the
popular impression of the "My Lady in her
lavender beds" school of social history.6

It explains also why our ancestors regarded
London as such an unhealthy place. Country
mothers wrote anxiously to their sons bidding
them have a care of the close, crowded air, and
Members of Parliament, when the end of the
session released them to their country homes,